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Dutch, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian,
Polish, Serbian, and Japanese. It has been called
a rationalistic classic, and, in common with the
Intellectual Development of Europe, was placed
on the Index Expurgatorius at Rome. Not rec-
ognizing the claims of revelation, inspiration, or
ecclesiastical authority, Draper was wholly at
variance with the upholders of these. He was,
however, somewhat of an eighteenth-century de-
ist who sensed divinity in the general order of
the universe. He was on terms of amity with
liberal clergymen of all denominations except the
Roman Catholic, and one of his grandchildren
who knew him in his later years declares that,
without identifying himself with any sect or
order or congregation, he was "a thorough-go-
ing Unitarian." Influenced profoundly by the
writings of the medieval Arabs, Draper could
also be called an Averroist His family life was
happy. The household consisted of three sons
and two daughters besides his wife and his sis-
ter Dorothy. For several years the Fourth St.
house near the university was their home, but
in 1840 he bought an estate at Hastings-on-
Hudson where he passed the rest of his life.

His wife was a woman of fine mind and an en-
during piety. Brought up in the Roman Catho-
lic faith, she became after marriage a liberal
Anglican and was in hearty sympathy with her
husband in his work. As her health was always
frail, the professor's sister, Dorothy Catherine
Draper, a beloved member of the household, aid-
ed in bringing up the children. Dr. Maximilian
Toch, who was Draper's last student, writes of
him, "He was a short man, not over five feet
two, and in my time he wore a dose-cropped
beard which was quite white. He spoke with a
distinct North of England accent, which at times
had a faint burr of the Scotch. He was by no
means talkative, but his interest in the intellec-
tual development of Europe and in the conflict
between religion and science was so great that
even in his chemical lectures he would occasion-
ally bring in expository references to these sub-
jects. While never irreverent toward religion,
now that I have a good perspective of him, I
realize what a doughty fight he would have
waged against the fundamentalists, were he liv-
ing to-day! His son Henry was very like him,
and it was characteristic of both father and son
that their lectures were delivered entirely with-
out notes.1* Of Draper's children, John Chris-
topher taught chemistry and physiology; Henry
\.q.v.] was not only a noted astronomer, but, dur-
ing the lifetime of his father, was professor of
analytical chemistry at the University of the City
of New York, and, later on, head of the de-
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partment up to the time of his death. He mar-
ried a daughter of Courtlandt Palmer, and their
house on Madison Ave., and country home at
Dobb's Ferry were distinguished for the impor-
tant social and scientific meetings held there.
The third son, Daniel, was for many years direc-
tor of the Meteorological Observatory in Cen-
tral Park, New York. Of the two daughters,
Virginia became Mrs. Mytton Maury, and An-
tonia, Mrs. Edward H. Dixon* The American
Scenic and Historic Society recently received
from Mrs. Dixon as a gift nine acres of her
father's estate at Hastings, together with the
Draper Observatory, which is maintained by the
Society as a memorial to him.

[Memorial address by Geo. F. Barker, followed by
bibliography of Draper's writings, published in Nat.
A cad. Set. Bioff. Memoirs, vol. II (1886); obituary in
Proc. Am. Phil. Soc.t Jan.-June 1882; Thos. Wain-
Morgan Draper, The Drapers in America (1892) ; per-
sonal information from Dr. Maximilian Toch, and from
Draper's grandson, Dr. John W. Draper of New York.]
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DRAPER, LYMAN COPELAND (Sept. 4,
i8i5-Aug. 26, 1891), historian, collector, libra-
rian, was a native of New York State, and a son
of Luke Draper, of colonial English stock, who
fought in the War of 1812 as his sire fought in
the Revolution. The home atmosphere was redo-
lent of Revolutionary and frontier lore, including
that of the Indian fighting of the period 1740-
1815. In Lockport, N. Y., Lyman Draper at-
tended the village school, worked in stores, and
performed heavy manual labor. He spent a win-
ter in Mobile, Ala,, at the home of Peter A. Rem-
sen, who had married his cousin, and then passed
two years in college studies at Granville, Ohio.
A short course at Hudson River Seminary com-
pleted his formal training. His private reading,
mainly historical, included all the books he could
find which bore on the history of the frontier.
Noting the deficiencies both in the quality and
quantity of this literature he resolved, at the age
of twenty-three, to devote his life to the writing
of biographies of Western heroes and to seek
from their living contemporaries and descen-
dants the data needed to make his narrative com-
plete and accurate. "This/* said Reuben Gold
Thwaites (post, p. xii), "at once became his con-
trolling thought, and he entered upon its execu-
tion with enthusiasm which never lagged through
a half century spent in the assiduous collection
of material for what he always deemed the mis-
sion of his life.** With the sympathy and pat-
ronage of Remsea who gave him a home at sev-
eral different periods, He journeyed over the Al-
legheny frontier area from western New Yoifc
south to Alabama and Mississippi, seeking oat
the pioneer survivors, usually very aged mec.
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